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JOHNNY LONG BUCKFIELD, MAINE 


RICHARD CARY 


ONG was his name, long his life, and long his list note- 

worthy accomplishments. Evidently, the Honorable John 
Davis Long was natural inclination poet and scholar, 
moral compulsion and training lawyer, public servant and 
temperance activist. Though basically introspective, could 
exude Rotarian heartiness. While Governor Massachusetts 
wrote his diary, suppose people think think 
Ah, how far away other dreams Yet, during the 
time served Secretary the Navy, local newspaper 
could honestly report: the people Buckfield ‘Old Home 
Week’ wouldn’t worth the breath you spend speaking 
‘Johnny’ was not coming home help the thing along. 
Yes, they all call him ‘Johnny,’ just every one who loves him 
calls the governor New York Any attempt 
understand this antipodal man and the sentiments voiced 
the Commencement Address? Colby University 1883 must 
begin least within the first decade his life Buckfield, 
Maine. 

was born that farming community center not far from 
Portland October 27, 1838, the youngest Zadoc Long’s 
four children. His father, veritable Antaeus the spirit, was 
pressed into early retirement from his prosperous vocation 
village storekeeper unfortunate frailties the flesh. tra- 
ditionalist given frequent apothegms, filled out his days 


This and subsequent quotations from Long’s diaries are derived from Law- 
rence Shaw Mayo’s America Yesterday, Reflected the Journal 
John Davis Long (Boston, 1923). 


The recently discovered unpublished 61-page manuscript this Address 
has been acquired Colby College Library. 
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reading, writing verses (some which were published), com- 
menting the state the nation, and acquiring for himself 
reputation immense culture. this insatiably curious and 
implacably formalistic father, the attentive son owed more than 
one glint his divergent characteristics. 

John’s first explorations his father’s small but select library 
led him English and American history. Enjoined avoid 
novels until reach discriminate maturity, nevertheless 
savored the exciting (and asceptic) fictions Scott and Cooper 
before was twelve. Another which ob- 
served more strictly the set down daily 
memoranda thoughts and events. Thus, the age nine 
inaugurated series diaries which maintained until the 
month his death sixty-seven years later, point pure 
stamina eclipsing Emerson’s monumental record even 
dozen years. 

The earliest entries this astounding journal are precociously 
sonorous. With all the weight his infantine punditry, the 
boy expounded dutifully his reactions national politics, inter- 
national diplomacy, corporate finances, and other topics com- 
parable moment. Often dwelt his love music and 
Latin literature, kindliness heart, hard work and tem- 
perance. Between these sallies into statesmanship, estheticism 
and homiletics, the stern script the mentor was apt ma- 
terialize. “My son,” interpolated Zadoc 1848, have looked 
over what you wrote your journal during absence, and 
find the matter well enough, but the penmanship not good. 
You must take more pains.” Obedient effort under this fire 
brought the boy only additional censure within sixty days: 
“John Davis, you must write better and plainer.” What may 
have smouldered before the boy’s breast now broke out his 
nearest approach rebellion. have good pen,” an- 
swered boldly and, one may surmise, reproachfully. Well into 
John’s sophomore year college, dour Zadoc continued in- 
trude gratuitous Polonius-like counsels, with further signs 
protest. But the dichotomy the boy’s mind was plainly 
manifested pair notations made before was ten. 
Compare the primitive ebullience “We joined the boys who 
fired the Cannon and blowed the trumpets, and drummed 
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old tin pails, and made all the noise could, wake 
the folks, every one them,” with the accrued priggishness 


hate see scholar’s desk 
With toys and playthings full, 

play with rattletraps 
Was all did school. 


Under the thumb father’s chief canon “Fit yourself 
useful” the twig was steadily bent, submitted, but not entirely. 
the secret grain, the counterforce persisted. 

Education was throughout his life matter closest regard 
and regret. From the very first was disgruntled, rating his 
village schoolmasters and schoolmistresses not “especially 
inspiring.” Hebron Academy, where his teachers were 
graduates Colby [then Waterville] College, complained 
homesickness and inadequate academic fare. When fourteen 
entered Harvard and immediately succumbed loneliness 
again. Upon seeing haycocks Cambridgeport, regressed 
vehemently. “It put mind home the country, 
far away Maine, little village with its brooks and river 
flowing instead the salt water standing still; with its hills and 
valleys and rugged mountains instead the same continual, 
monotonous, even plain.” Intuitively, ascribed his malaise 
Zadoc’s overpowering prevalence. “One reason that 
disposition, being some like father, cannot very happy 
any foreign situation.” 

Hebron, eventually conquered his sense isolation 
and engaged assortment student activities. But, al- 
though was graduated second his class, reviled “Har- 
vard faddists” and declared unequivocally, look back upon 
college education with less satisfaction than any other part 
little solid acquirement either knowledge 
Similarly Harvard Law School; felt had been indif- 
ferently prepared for the rigorous experiences was en- 
counter. 

During his academy days came strongly the opinion 
that [of knowledge] the rule; but clear, inter- 


Historical Society, XLII (1908-1909), 351-352, 
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esting, accurate, forcible expression the exception.” There- 
after considered that educators were misplacing their empha- 
sis there should less “piling in” and more “putting out.” 
took earnestly declamation, determined that “they shall 
find the Maine boy the wild Oxford County boy 
contemptible elocutionist.” participated regularly fort- 
nightly Hebron debates, describing his delivery “the drone 
scared infant,” but prized his classmates “as were 
Daniel Webster 

Despite his insistence that the instruction declamation 
Harvard was “nerveless and meagre,” developed his aptitude 
there and was elected literary debating society for his 
demonstrated prowess public speaking. Indeed, far did 
progress, that constituted himself critic large. 
his senior year recorded flatly: heard the celebrated 
lecturer and peculiar philosopher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, but 
his speech was very poor, dry, and uninteresting.” When, 
month later, heard James Russell Lowell, then professor 
romance languages and literatures, Long seemed less disturbed 
about the performance. 

this date one can only speculate vaguely upon his own 
relative excellence speechmaking, but impressive that 
was sought every variety provincial and metropolitan 
organization, and that was chosen read the oration 
the dedication Washington Monument February 1885. 
While his published speeches cannot divulge his manner 
presentation, their matter and tone make clear some reasons 
for his universal popularity. Almost all the pieces his After- 
Dinner and Other Speeches (Boston, 1895) are brief and sin- 
cere tributes institutions anniversaries. Long had talent 
for striking the appropriate note without appearing mawkish 
exigent. There was just enough the scholarly and the homely, 
enough alteration humor and reflectiveness, overlaid 
glowing rhetoric and unspotted optimism, attractive 
diversified audience. Perhaps, however, his public charm sprang 
from more fundamental sources. “He has personal enthusi- 
asms, and vanity,” stated two contemporary 


Alfred Cole Charles Whitman, History Buckfield (Buckfield, Me.. 
1915), 237. Long’s portrait the frontispiece this work. 
Ibid., 245. 
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They made direct application their dictum but one may 


espy Zadoc’s dogged admonitions selfless 
the background. 


The reverse Long’s social trend disclosed itself his 
chronic striving toward literary creativity. Here the irrepressible 
individual bucked hard against the conventional shell that en- 
cased him. Beginning boy, produced through his busiest 
years stories and articles for newspapers, and poetry “by the 
cart was elected Class Odist his senior year 
Harvard, and his composition was sung commencement 
day. Innumerable other ceremonial verses rolled off his pen, 
best remembered being Hymn,” theme the 1882 
Plymouth Celebration. But overshadowing all these were the 
sensuous swatches nostalgia (viz., “The Mountains 
which recreated the landscapes and dreamscapes 
his youth. Some the more intimate self-expressions col- 
lected Bites Cherry (Boston, 1872) and The Fireside 
(Boston, 1914). Once, play had written was professionally 
performed the Boston Theatre. And escape the tedium 
the legislative chamber during the year served Lieutenant- 
Governor Massachusetts, translated Vergil’s Aeneid into 
English blank verse while his less fanciful colleagues contended 
over affairs commonwealth. 


But this propensity for belles lettres was stolidly subordi- 
nated his “useful” public career, which was noted for honesty, 
routine competence and “conscientious impartiality.” His most 
audacious political partisanships involved prohibition, women’s 
suffrage, silver coinage, capital punishment and world peace. 
Elected representative the Massachusetts legislature 
(1875), was quickly installed Speaker, position held 
through 1877. Next campaigned successfully for Lieutenant- 
Governor against General Benjamin Franklin Butler, Colby 
alumnus and controversial figure, say the 1880 


Uncharacteristic Long’s bland dignity these matters, the Butler- 
Long campaign turned out personal, bitter beyond example 
Long had had previous brushes with “that most corrupting 
and, truth tell, the onus must fall the head Butler, 
who had already been and out some notable scrapes. Indeed, when 
1883 Butler succeeded Long Governor, the President and Fellows 
Harvard decided that the time was ripe discontinue the custom award- 
ing the degree Doctor Laws, officio, the incoming head state. 


For detailed account the Long-Butler campaign, see next article. 
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Long occupied the Governor’s chair for his first three annual 
terms, declining renomination avert the prolonged “Chinese 
gong-beating false charges and cunning insinuations” which 
had plagued him. But that same year was induced run 
for Representative and was elected the 48th Congress. 
Thus, July 1883, the Honorable John Davis Long came 
proudly Colby ex-Governor and Congressman-elect. 

The circumstances surrounding his invitation speak were 
not the simplest most flattering, had known. Janu- 
ary the Kennebec Journal announced: “It understood 
that invitation has been extended Gov. Butler Massa- 
chusetts, deliver the address the coming commencement.” 
This alternate choice alone could have rendered the request 
intolerable Long. But could have seen the list preferred 
speakers submitted the senior class President George Dana 
Boardman Pepper, then his first year tenure Colby, 
must certainly have refused. Thereon, his name appeared 
seventh slate And this was not all. excerpt 
from the Colby Echo June 1883 reveals attempt the 
near-belligerent, Long-suffering senior class shunt him grace- 
lessly aside: 


strange lack consideration, the almanac makers have billed 
the Fourth July for Commencement Day. This coincidence espe- 
cially unhappy for the Seniors, who are always expected, and who are 
always anxious, close their college course with entertainment 
more than ordinary merit the Town Hall. Notwithstanding this 
change terms which was thought the Trustees desirable one, 
the class were determined face the difficulty, and not outdone 
this direction any former class. They instructed their committee 
lay before them prices, etc., high-toned drama, and first-class 
concert. This the committee did. But the meantime learning that 
plans were forming for “loud time” town the rink the night 
the Fourth, they hit upon what they believed was paying scheme. 
was defer the oration till Wednesday evening, secure the rink for 
Tuesday evening, and bring out that place the oratorio “The 
Creation” with chorus five hundred voices. But alas for our 
scheme, fell through because the Faculty and some the Trustees and 


This list handwritten small square paper pasted into one 
President Pepper’s scrapbooks, recently acquired Colby College Library. 
The seven names are inscribed ink, below which, another hand, are 
lightly pencilled the names two other personages, apparently last ditch 
emergencies. 

For further description President Pepper’s scrapbooks, see pages 276-282 
this issue. 
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friends the college thought not advisable change the time for the 
oration. would not complain, 


The older heads remained adamant and John Long’s teetering 
position the program was sustained. 

For man prestigious, his imminent arrival Waterville 
roused singularly little excitement the local press. This 
course preceded the era flash headlines, but one might have 
expected more from the Waterville Mail (June 15) than this 
drab second-page morsel lower case type: “In the evening 
the oration before the Literary Societies will delivered 
Hon. John Long,” crammed after Class Day Exercises and 
meeting the Alumni Association. Moved the front page 
June and June 29, this identical item received markedly less 
prominence than Forepaugh’s Great Show HUNDRED 
ELEPHANTS: ROMAN HIPPODROME: 3-RING CIRCUS, 
Transcendent! Tremendous! Immense!), Colby’s victory over 
Bowdoin baseball, and the effectiveness new patent 
diuretic. 

Notwithstanding the absence flutter, Long arrived 
campus good time and delivered his oration larger than 
usual attendance the Waterville Baptist Church, Tuesday, 
July 7:30 P.M., scheduled. Competing did with 
such major municipal concerns the pickpockets who habitu- 
ally followed Forepaugh’s extravaganza, the “grand time” 
planned the Roller Skating Rink the Fourth, and the spec- 
tacular pre-dawn fire Bang’s flour and grist mills, Long’s 
speech managed raise some fairly extensive ripples its 
own. was reported, quoted and criticized such representa- 
tive papers the Kennebec Journal (Augusta), Zion’s Advo- 
cate (Portland), the Lewiston Journal, The Watchman (Bos- 
ton), the National Baptist, and almost penitentially the 
Waterville Mail July which devoted eight full columns 
its first and second pages detailed chronicle Com- 
mencement proceedings, with bountiful observance the ex- 
Governor’s share. 

The speech may have been called “The Relations Existing 
Between Colleges and the Public,” but have only The Watch- 
man’s word for this; the unpublished manuscript admits title. 
Neither possible reconstruct faultlessly what Long read: 
the manuscript scraggle eliminations and amendments, 
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FIRST PAGE LONG’S COLBY COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 


Delivered Waterville Baptist Church, July 
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not always clearly scored, and two newspaper versions agree 
verbatim the passages they chose print. Long’s message, 
however, unilateral and unmistakable. Now the fullness 
his forty-five years, consummately conditioned childhood 
and tempered perfection his adult activities, was pre- 
dictable that, after the nominal compliments the college, 
would say what said. sedulous Poor Richard ever learned 
better recited more stoutly “the very alphabet the conduct 
life.” 


struck his theme resoundingly page and hammered 
seriatim thereafter. 


not idle thing remember today for what these schools stand. 
Their results are read not the measure the classroom and the 
text book but the history the graduates, who, scattered like good 
seed upon the face the earth, ripen into lives usefulness and good 
example and influence, and who the church, the teacher’s desk, 
the bar, Congress and labor everywhere public and private sta- 
tion bear fruit, some hundred fold, some sixty fold, some thirty fold. 
They help weave the fabric this marvellous national and social de- 
velopment which the crowning glory the ages, and which they 
add alike the strong fibre use and the grace ornament. 


There was, familiar and well-worn doorstep, the doctrine 
social usefulness, the litany use. The function the edu- 
cated man woman was not mere self-cultivation but the en- 
hancement whole body the popular life and senti- 
ment.” They were not think that this any manner “elevated 
separated [them] from the level and work and needs the 
people;” the contrary, they were “only the more identified 
with and immersed them.” Now touched his pinnacle: 
“There conflict, rivalry, balancing accounts be- 
tween the scholar and the people.” said the Lew- 
iston Journal.) For the education true scholars owes much 
the people, “contact with the living needs and interests 
humanity,” does schools. With magniloquent flour- 
ish the rhetorical question, Long vivified his point: 


Does Emerson, when you walk his side, take you the cloisters 
the academy nature? Can you separate the furrows the farmer 
Cromwell from those the scholar John Milton, twin ploughshares 
civil liberty? Will you array Washington, Franklin and Lincoln one 
side the line useful patriotic scholarship and Jefferson, John Quincy 
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Adams, and Sumner the other and say because these were col- 
lege graduates and those were not? 


(“Most excellent,” said Zion’s Advocate.) 


Useful, and its variants, dominates these extracts and crops 
elsewhere firm wedlock with service. Education, for in- 
stance, the fairest all pathways which “the student may 
usefulness and honorable service.” sure 
triumph that does not rest genuine useful service.” And 
the mutation, “public service noble ambition.” (“Really 
serviceable,” said The Watchman.) Long went dilate his 
concept pragmatic self-negation: public senti- 
ment which distinct from the sentiment the individuals who 
compose the public. the aggregate their better sentiment, 
undrossed from their worse, the two cannot separated 
the individual, but can separated this common massing.” 
The individual would flower only the extent that sank his 
roots into common soil. This seemed irrefutable him, did 
the infallibility common sense. “Popular sentiment,” pon- 
tificated, the long run never misjudges those who stand for 
its verdict.” The echo Zadoc’s “Fit yourself useful” 
pulses brazenly throughout the context. That indurate apostle 
utility had done his work well. 


the course his talk Long made incidental forays into 
several his favorite areas: the basis moral happiness 
misery lies not worldly circumstance but the personal 
moral character; the public’s apathy illicit sales prohibited 
liquors; the requisites vigor and eloquence the arts 
expression (writing and speaking) which looked upon 
“the very desiderata education.” practical good 
counsel,” said unidentified newspaper clipping.) But among 
these and other high-minded suasions could detected 
anomalous sound, sometimes explicit and paradoxical, more 
often inferential and ironic. The private man who lived under 
the civic husk would not denied. About halfway 
through the sveech Long discharged this probably unwitting 
cri coeur: ““We can live only our ideals the purposes 
which tone the heart and animate the will, and the steady 
silent effectual influences that breathe from the complete man.” 
Wondrous statement from man who had succumbed over- 
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weening demands duty and had all but suppressed the poetic 
side his completeness. What oblique compassion evokes 
his continuing self-indictment. “The best our command, 
and yet many will accept the meaner things not 
infrequently from our modesty and our self-depreciation, and 
too often from innocent unconsciousness how easy 
have and breathe the upper air.” More than one psychoanalyst 
will assure you that all unaware, course Long was al- 
luding Parnassus, exposing unresolved guilt paradigm, 
and indulging kind Dimmesdalean masochism. bow be- 
fore their collective wisdom. 

Uncovering his stifled bias less deviously, Zion’s Advocate 
pointed the beauty and felicity expression rare such 
occasions. practicing politician, Long was not unaffected 
the turgid parlance Victorian oratory, and much the 
claimed “felicity” runs hyperbole, cliché, and distended 
parallelism. discoursed glossily about hearts oak, incense 
college flattery, soaring souls, treasures literature richer 
than caves gold, plough handles warm with honest sweat, 
and the glory the noonday sun. give Long his due, how- 
ever, drew artfully simple metaphors from nature, consistent 
with those his better poems. Seed and water images predomi- 
nate, and while there may overflow the latter (springs, 
pools, streams, fountains, tides, cataracts), they are deftly chan- 
neled the purpose. And, gleaming here and there, one dis- 
covers inklings above-ordinary sensibility: 


was the glittering but unsubstantial fabric distinction that exists 
only words thrown the consummate skill artist, like rain- 
bow dew drops, athwart the gazer’s vision. (Page 


May each you [not] feel that you are Endymion lulled false 
luxurious gods sensuous endless slumber, but Alexander burning 
for new worlds conquer, Sydney waving the cup from his own dying 
lips some fainter brother’s, Puritan forerunner, though exile 
for his conscience’s sake, laying the foundations new common- 
wealth civil and religious liberty poet always the serenity 
and gentleness and bravery your heart. (Pages 60-61) 


The oriental horror the living and the dead one hideous em- 
brace (Page 41) 


Granted, these are unpolished nuggets, but what might Long 
have accomplished had elected promote the special rather 
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than the communal self, had deferred the artist, not the 
moralist? Wistfully, one recalls the owlish little boy inditing 
dutiful rubrics for father Zadoc the everlasting detriment 
the poet that might have been. 


After the Commencement Dinner Alumni Hall the after- 
noon July 4th, John Long was his expansive best. The 
Waterville Mail reporter lavished fullest detail and admiration 
upon his after-dinner comments, and The Watchman opined 
that had ever, been more felicitous his post- 
prandials.” the satisfied assemblage extolled the merits 
the town, the college, and the state, cannily appending 
jovial reference his quondam foe and Colby alumnus 
fearsome Ben Butler. expressed delight that the student 
speeches the graduating exercises were not primly literary 
esthetic but dealt with the practical subjects monopoly, so- 
cialism, the scholar politics, and others similar vein. Since 
was now the practical business man who controlled public 
affairs, this was all the good. commending the contempo- 
raneity student interests, cast another lance his alma 
mater. “My indictment against Harvard not that taught 
Latin and Greek too exclusively, but that taught nothing 
all.” Besides delivering his oration gratis, before left 
Long contributed $100 permanent endowment 
und. 

Although complained that public life kept him under 
constant and severe headlight criticism,” served continu- 
ously Congress from 1883 1889, returning Washington 
after interval private law practice Secretary the Navy 
President McKinley’s cabinet. Thus, presided over the 
department during all coincidences the blowing 
the USS Maine the Havana harbor, and endorsed Dewey’s 
maneuvers the Spanish-American War. His assistant for part 
this time was the uncontainable Theodore Roosevelt, and 
their association was not unmarked shock. Tactful, con- 
servative Long portrayed Roosevelt bull china shop 
and asserted that “in his precipitate way, [Roosevelt] has come 
very near causing more explosion than happened the 
Maine.” “He shouts the top his voice, and wanders all 
over creation.” “And yet,” mused clairvoyantly, after Teddy 
had resigned fight the war, “how absurd all this will sound, 
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some turn fortune should accomplish some great 
thing and strike very high mark!” There was talk Long 
candidate for Vice-President 1900, but while was 
solemnly pondering its possibilities, Roosevelt reluctantly ac- 
cepted the and landed the presidency upon 
McKinley’s assassination. 

After his tiring stint the capital, Long looked forward 
spending half-years amid the rolling hills, cedar woods, and 
“original Maine men” Buckfield, but was not return for 
more than two three weeks stretch. resumed the 
practice law, found time write edit several books (most 
important, The New American Navy, vols., New York, 1903), 
and puttered happily his do-it-yourself carpenter shop. With 
pert nod incongruity, consented the presidency 
Harvard’s Alumni Association and the same year was elected 
president its Board Overseers. 

August 28, 1915, his “maritime Buckfield” the vil- 
lage Hingham, Massachusetts, where had made his home 
for more than four death came Johnny Long. 
Where might life have taken him had followed Apollo in- 
stead Bentham? the deepest recesses his being, how 
often had confronted that gnawing query? 


FOR GOVERNOR MASSACHUSETTS: 
LONG vs. BUTLER 


JAMES III 


FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanac, wrote that 
first mistake public business the going into it.” The 
truth these words especially applicable the Massachu- 
setts gubernatorial campaign 1879. Even contrived, the 
nominations the opposing parties could not have brought 
face face two candidates more diverse both temperament 
and reputation. Viewing the experience retrospect, John 
Davis Long caught vise “save” his party, like many 
another candidate present-day vintage might well have 
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vetoed the “going into it” rather than political battle with 
his opponent, Benjamin Franklin Butler. introduction 
each these principal candidates for the governorship may 
serve set the stage for better understanding the Massa- 
chusetts political scene the autumn 1879. 

John Davis Long was born Buckfield, Maine, October 27, 
1838, the son one the town’s leading families. John’s re- 
spect for his father’s well-principled and useful life the town’s 
affairs reflected his own later years, for his reputation was 
unblemished and his public service distinguished. After gradu- 
ation from Harvard College 1857, Long taught school for two 
years, and then entered Harvard Law School. Following year 
formal study turned the “reading” law, and was 
admitted the bar 1861. After practicing law “desul- 
tory way” for short time Buckfield, returned Boston 
where followed “the usual course young lawyer working 
his time went on, Long built large practice, 
principally the field criminal law, and eventually became 
senior partner the firm Long and Hemenway, which 
remained active, except for the period his public service, until 
his death. 

The natural affinity between law and politics soon brought 
him into the political arena; Long himself wrote: switched 
off upon the track political life, the ragged edge which 
have been hanging ever The switch from law 
politics resulted his becoming Lieutenant-Governor Massa- 
chusetts 1878 the Republican ticket. 

1879 (the election campaign referred above and 
discussed length later) Long ran successfully for governor. 
His record service the people was rewarded reelection 
the highest office the Commonwealth for two more terms 
1881 and 1882. 1882 was elected the United States 
House Representatives, where served with distinction until 
1889. 1897 was appointed Secretary the Navy Presi- 
dent McKinley. held this office through the Spanish- 
American War, conducting its affairs with marked ability. 
1902 resigned from the Cabinet and returned Boston 


Davis Long, “Reminiscences Seventy Years’ 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, XLII (1908-1909), 356, 357. 
357. 
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resume the practice law. With more time pursue his liter- 
ary interests which began early life, compiled history 
the Republican Party which was first published 1889, and 
also authored The New American Navy 1903. died 
Hingham, Massachusetts, August 1915. man great 
dignity, honesty and devotion, was admirably qualified 
“look back upon public life with satisfaction, and glad 

Benjamin Franklin Butler was born Deerfield, New Hamp- 
shire, November 1818, the son soldier who had deserted 
his family for the glamor fighting with Andrew Jackson and, 
later, indulging the West Indies trade privateer. Ben’s 
mother, without means supporting her two sons, moved 
Lowell, Massachusetts, where she opened boarding house 
way providing Ben with college education. Ben, who 
from childhood had taken “naturally books,” entered Water- 
ville (now Colby) College the age sixteen. was en- 
dowed with peculiar capacity for “espousing and advocating 
the unpopular side question,” and result was almost 
constantly trouble with the college authorities. This role 
devil’s advocate pursued diligently throughout his stormy 
career. After graduating from college 1838, read law 
the office Boston attorney, and 1840 was admitted the 
bar. His special interest was criminal law. His quick wit, amaz- 
ing memory and courtroom agility soon brought him fame 
one the state’s most successful lawyers. 

During the Civil War Butler, originally member the mi- 
litia, attained the rank Major General. served success- 
ively the Eastern Department Virginia, the invasion 
the southern coast Louisiana, and the capture New 
Orleans, which and his troops occupied. was the harsh 
and arbitrary treatment his “subjects” that prompted Jeffer- 
son Davis label him “The Beast.” His confiscation large 
sums money deposited foreign governments New Or- 
leans banks for the use the Confederacy would have been 
both tolerated and understood Butler had sent the money 
Washington instead depositing his personal accounts. 
Although Butler eventually returned the money after lengthy 
litigation the highest government levels, these circumstances 


Ibid. 
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brought severe discredit him and the Union forces, and insti- 
gated his relief from active service prior the termination 
hostilities. 

his return Lowell and Boston and the practice law, 
the Massachusetts Republicans elected him Congress where 
served the House Representatives from 1867 1875, 
and again from 1877 1879. Six different times presented 
himself the people Massachusetts candidate for the 
office governor. the campaigns 1871 and 1872 was 
Republican candidate; 1878 and 1879 Independent. 
1882, because split the Republican Party, was fi- 
nally elected the Democratic ticket. After serving one year, 
was defeated for reelection the campaign 1883. Butler’s 
career public servant the Commonwealth end, 
reverted once again his lucrative law practice, and embarked 
the writing his memoirs, lengthy autobiography pub- 
lished Boston 1892. Butler’s Book was fact undis- 
guised attempt vindicate himself the public eye. was 
during this period authorship that Butler returned his alma 
where, the invitation the college, joined the 
July 1889 graduation ceremonies reciting long defense 
his equally long career. Three and half years later Butler died 
Washington (January 1893). 

Our attention now shifts the political developments 
Massachusetts the latter part 1879, when Long found him- 
self face face with “that most corrupting demagogue” Butler. 
1871, the tender age and newcomer politics, 
Long had endorsed Butler’s unsuccessful candidacy for the Re- 
publican nomination for governor. But now 1879, having 
observed Butler and his tactics during the intervening years, 
Long’s position was diametrically reversed. Small wonder that 
Long did not relish campaign fight with Butler. The fact that 
Long was Lieutenant-Governor and the natural choice his 
party succeed Governor Talbot (who had overridden Ben 
Butler’s bid for governor the year before 25,000 votes) made 
Long victim circumstances over which had little con- 
trol. sacrificed his personal feelings favor his beloved 


Waterville College, the name Butler remembered, was now Colby Univer- 
sity. Butler had vowed that would never return because this change 
name, but obviously recanted his decision. 
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Republican Party doing, deprived Butler the 
office. Perhaps, the slate took shape the nominating con- 
ventions, Long wished had accepted Butler’s proposition 
two and half years earlier; might not now have run 
against Butler. General Butler offered, through 
Senate. This passage dated January 1877, from 
Long’s journals (more than twenty volumes which wrote 
during his lifetime, and which excerpts only have been pub- 
lished) was clear indication the nature things come. 
Butler was unforgetting and unforgiving those who failed 
“cooperate” attempted scale the political ladder. 
could expected pull punches his unremitting plan 
Governor the Commonwealth Massachusetts. al- 
ready alluded to, Butler had forsaken the Republican Party 
which failed twice elect him, had adopted the Independent 
(Greenback) Party 1878 and lost, and now 1879 was run- 
ning again Independent. Further complication the 1879 
campaign was the emergence Prohibitionist candidate and 
Democratic candidate, neither whom was ever threat. 
Each served target for Butler’s campaign vilification, and 
perhaps helped divert some the mud from Long’s direc- 
tion. The Democratic candidate was John Quincy great- 
grandson John Adams and grandson John Quincy Adams 
hardly worthy the first “Adam,” Butler pointedly and 
gleefully informed the huge audiences that flocked see him, 
not apparently listen. 


Aside from the pageantry which accompanied Butler’s 1879 
campaign, the electorate showed comparatively little interest 
the contest. Butler was making his fourth bid for the governor- 
ship situation with which the voters were now overly fa- 
miliar. Governor Talbot, whom Long hoped succeed, had 
proved honest not colorful; there was need for change 
and significant threat the name Butler. The people 
Massachusetts, like the rest the country, were still feeling the 
effects the panic 1873, and their interest was one hold- 
ing the line costs government and taxes the individual. 


Long, ed., Journal John Long (Rindge, New Hampshire, 
56), 
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One newspaper editorial astutely dissected the Massachusetts 
political situation the fall 1879. 


The unsatisfactory character Gen. Butler’s claims public honors 
impresses itself more and more upon people the longer his candidacy 
Now personal campaign must one ‘enthusiasm’. There 
enthusiasm for Mr. Long, because Long’s personality does not 
enter into the canvass the degree necessary make people ‘go wild’ 
over him. not the fashion Massachusetts cultivate the personal 
idolatry candidates. man nominated for governor, not because 
idolized, but because, being man integrity and experience 
public affairs, people believe can trusted make safe, efficient 
and economical administration. 

Fortunately Mr. Long’s campaign does not rest ‘enthusiasm,’ and 
goes just well with out with it, because known 
clean man, without blemish his record, with excellent head for 
the practical duties administration, and determination carry 
the policy retrenchment. Gen. Butler’s campaign rests, the other 
hand, entirely his demand for demand that has 
been before the people this commonwealth this ten years. That 
why his campaign flags, when steps off the platform. People know 
from his speeches how flashy and unreliable are the tricks argument 
which seeks support; they know from his own admissions how 
richly has profited purse his public opportunities, and from 
what known they infer darkly the jobbery that not confessed. 
Without doubt has collected soldier’s claims gratuitously; gen- 
erous men who vote, but takes his pay from the opportunities voted 
him. This union personal generosity and political corruption 
one the most insidious forms evil. Tweed was always open-handed 
beggars with the money had stolen. was Jim Fisk. The trait 
comes down straight line from Robin 


previous account the October Republican aptly de- 
picted the political climate the contest reached frenzied 
pitch. 


week from to-morrow Massachusetts elects new state government 
and fills certain county offices. The last week the campaign will 
devoted the manufacture enthusiasm, and getting the final 
rousements. all take our politics easier than last year. This 
operates both ways, but the discontent that breeds Butler voters not 
abroad any great extent, and Gov. Talbot has abated the disposition 
‘smash things’. The most independent and best posted observers are 
confident that Butler’s sun already declining again. 

The stumping tours Long and Butler have sharply contrasted the 
two candidates. Butler has lost votes before the footlights, always. 


Springfield (Mass.) Republican, October 30, 1879, col. 
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Instances plenty might quoted illustrate how faith lost 
Butler’s honesty public life his truckling speeches. bids for 
personal advancement any platform, and seeks everything 
all men with that habitual disregard consistency which has left him 
past worth pointing to. Candidate Long certainly pleases the 
countrymen. less ready than Butler, more reliable and ‘solid’. 


interesting and instructive letter the Republican 
October 18, 1879, cited here, not only for its content, but for 
its association; the letter was written Julius Hawley Seelye, 
the grandfather Colby President-Emeritus Seelye Bixler. 
Mr. Seelye, that time President Amherst College, member 
Congress from Massachusetts well, and long interested 
public affairs, gives some sound advice former student. 


have received your letter, which you ask judgment about the 
duty voter election like that now pending New York. 
cannot ignore such inquiry from former pupil, any more than 
can indifferent the political issues which involves. take your 
query relates general principles, and these only will briefly refer, 
without attempting give not suppose you expect give 
particular advice respecting individual candidates. 

ought before all that political office not dignity 
any man because deserves reward for service rendered his 
party his country. man can ever deserve office, for the moment 
speak deserve here, are treating the office though were 
boon the person filling it, rather than blessing the people for 
whom should filled. Hence, should discard from our consider- 
ations all question claims office. man has, man can have, 
any such claims. The office may claim him, but never it. Hence, 
when man puts forth any such claims should discard him. shows 
that does not even know what office means. You yourself know that 
means literally and the first place obligation and duty, but obliga- 
tion and duty require service which are do, and are sense 
reward for any service have done. They lay their claim upon us, 
not upon them. 

Now possible that man may advocate his own election office 
without any selfishness his part, being actuated solely just con- 
siderations for the public good, but the actual condition, this would 
least difficult, and when see man seeking office, may 
pardoned for the query whether not more likely thinking 
the prize which would clutch for his own aggrandizement than the 
power which would use for the public good. The habitual office- 
seeker, the constant claimant for office, shall doubtless act wisely 
when discard. should never afraid freedom. should 
fearlessly defend for another, should unflinchingly demand for 
ourselves, and should not only deem our disgrace and loss 
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deprived but the disgrace and loss any party which disowns 
liberty with license but need courage also, and our wisest and best 
political action has always come from men who have been fearless 
they have been free. 


The wise observations and admonitions President Seelye 
appear peculiarly appropriate Butler and his candidacy. The 
was but not without fight, 
for witness one sample the skullduggery that was brought in- 
play. Boston newspaper reported that ardent 
worker Gloucester dropped printed notices last night’s 
Butler rally the pews the local Universalist Church Sunday 
morning, while the sexton was ringing the bell, and the society 
are very mad about it.” Butler’s lieutenants stopped nothing; 
but way reciprocity his opponents employed equally direct 
and stinging tactics. One great number political tracts 
calling Butler task, entitled Nuts for Butler Crack (Boston, 
1879), addressed the General directly: “Gen. Butler, you can 
now step down and out, though you may not realize how com- 
pletely you are out. Go, and sin more; and that you may 
the more free from temptation, the people Massachusetts 
will kindly excuse you from serving them Governor.” for 
Long, his opponents could think nothing more vindictive 
than point his translation the Aeneid (which put into 
blank verse during his term Lieutenant-Governor and pub- 
lished just prior his election Governor) his sole qualifi- 
cation for public office. 

After the polls closed and the ballots were counted, John 
Long had won with more votes than his three opponents com- 
bined. “In Massachusetts,” the New York Times reported 
November 1879, “General Butler, with his motley staff 
followers drawn from both parties, has again failed grasp the 
prize for which has long struggled and plotted.” The fact 
that Butler wrote his autobiography but one sentence the 
1879 campaign probably great tribute Long and per- 
haps Butler well: was again candidate for gover- 
was again defeated.” his Journal for Novem- 
ber 16, 1879, Long wrote: elected Governor Massa- 
chusetts, Nov. was terrible campaign.” And Novem- 
ber 18, reports: depths. campaign, vin- 
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dictive, personal, bitter beyond example Massachusetts, and 
the terrible strain leadership upon me, has left nerv- 
ously prostrated and weak.” However, Long did survive, and 
served not one term Governor, but three. 1882 came 
close, was doubly rewarded his election the United 
States House Representatives before the expiration his 
term Governor, and being spared the ordeal campaign- 
ing against Butler for second time. the piéce résistance, 
General Butler was elected Governor November 1882 
the Democratic ticket his third party affiliation and his fifth 
attempt! Long must have had particularly happy feeling re- 
lief when addressed the Colby audience 1883 his term 
Governor was behind him, Butler safe distance managing 
the affairs state Boston, and his own future Congress 
safely assured appreciative Massachusetts electorate. 

One cannot help noting the markedly similar patterns which 
characterized the course events the lives Long and But- 
ler. Both were sons New England, sons Massachusetts 
adoption, successful lawyers, representatives the Common- 
wealth Congress, and Governors the state. Both took pen 
hand after their careers public servants ended, but Long’s 
was literary and kindly “hand,” while Butler’s remained heavy 
and with the taint politics. 

But, spite the fact that their lives followed several com- 
mon courses, there was decided contrast their characters, 
their accomplishments and their corresponding places history. 
Long was gentlemanly, unassuming, quiet and efficient man 
who served his constituents with responsibility the highest 
order politics the strict sense. Butler, the other hand, 
was gruff, brilliant, noisy and quite ready sacrifice principle 
for self-aggrandizement politics the all too familiar sense. 

The citizens Buckfield honored Long’s memory cen- 
tennial pageant 1938, tribute distinguished citizen who 
served “in the Mother Commonwealth its beloved Governor,” 
and who was “for almost two generations favorite figure the 
life New 


Butler’s political career best described his own words, 
never knew what true happiness was until lost char- 


Lawrence Shaw Mayo, America Yesterday (Boston, 1923), 
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acter.” And Boswell had been Butler’s biographer well 
Johnson’s, would have repeated emphatically his truism 
that “politics are now nothing more than means rising 
the world.” 


PRESIDENT PEPPER’S SCRAPBOOK 
JOHN MCKENNA 


the functions college library collect and pre- 
serve materials that are related the history the institu- 
tion and its members. Over the years, the Colby Library has 
built substantial documentary history the college its 
Colbiana Collection which now consists more than 6000 items 
including books, pamphlets, letters, pictures, and other memora- 
bilia. Among the notable recent acquisitions two-volume 
scrapbook that belonged Colby’s ninth president, George 
Dana Boardman Pepper. was given the library his 
daughter, Mrs. Frederick Morgan Padelford Seattle, Wash- 
ington, member the class 1896. The two fragile folio 
volumes that make the scrapbook contain numerous clip- 
pings, letters, memoranda and other documents that reflect the 
interests and important events the life its compiler. 

George Dana Boardman Pepper was born Ware, Massa- 
chusetts, prepared for college Williston Acad- 
emy and entered Amherst member the class 1857. 
During his college years, distinguished himself student 
and was chosen speaker his graduation exercises. One 
the earliest items the scrapbook the program these 
proceedings, upon which listed the fact that young Pepper de- 
livered philosophical oration entitled Formation Na- 
tional Character.” 

the fall 1857 entered Newton Theological Seminary 
study for the ministry. Upon graduation from this institution 


Most the biographical details appearing this article were taken from 
Frederick Morgan Padelford’s George Dana Boardman Pepper (Boston, 1914). 
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accepted call the First Baptist Church 1860. full 
account his ordination September that year 
found newspaper clipping pasted Volume One the 
scrapbook. reads part, “An Ecclesiastical council was held 
Waterville the 6th inst. pursuant invitation the Bap- 
tist Church examine brother George Pepper with 
view his ordination. Rev. Drinkwater was chosen moder- 
ator and Rev. George Bullen, clerk. The examination having 
proved entirely satisfactory, the services ordination pro- 
There indication the source this clip- 
ping; could have been taken from Zion’s Advocate. 

During his five years pastor Waterville, Dr. Pepper 
endeared himself all with whom came contact. the 
Centennial History the First Baptist Church Waterville, 
Maine, the following tribute appears: “Dr. Pepper was man 
rare ability, friendliness that was irresistible, and delicate 
humor and wit that made him welcome visitor wherever 
The keen interest that Dr. Pepper had the affairs 
Colby College attested the numerous entries made 
his scrapbook. These included clippings describing the com- 
mencement proceedings, lists men who had left college 
take part the Civil War, and accounts athletic contests. 

Issues the Civil War stirred him deeply and, although 
was not qualified for combat, served for six weeks 
under the Christian Commission Alexandria, Virginia, doing 
pastoral work among the soldiers during the winter 1863-64. 
newspaper clipping dated Alexandria, January 1864, and 
signed “Delegate,” describes the work the Christian Commis- 
sion. Although there definite proof, the author the 
article could easily have been Dr. Pepper. 

August 27, 1865, Dr. Pepper resigned accept ap- 
pointment the professorship Ecclesiastical History New- 
ton Theological Seminary. remained here for two years be- 
fore accepting the chair Systematic Theology the New 
Crozer Theological Seminary Upland, Pennsylvania. held 
this position for fifteen years during which played im- 
portant part directing the current Baptist thought. Clip- 
pings many the articles contributed the Baptist press 


Minnie Smith Philbrick, Centennial the First Baptist Church 
Maine (Waterville, 1925), 
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are included the pages the first volume the scrapbook. 
Publications which contributed include The National Bap- 
tist, The Canadian Baptist, Bible Society Record Temple Cen- 
ser, The Baptist Visitor, Philosophical Review, and many others. 

1882 Dr. Pepper was called Colby University its 
ninth president since its founding 1813 the Maine Literary 
and Theological Institution and its third president since was 
re-named Colby University 1867. The items contained the 
second volume the scrapbook concern large part the years 
spent Colby. group letters relating his appoint- 
ment president are especially interesting. The first letter 
the Board Trustees. indicates strong faculty support 
for Dr. Pepper’s appointment the presidency. 


Waterville, Feby 17, 1882 
Dear Sir: 


requested the members the faculty here ask you con- 
vey Dr. Pepper their earnest desire that would accept the Presi- 
dency Colby, which understood your Committee are authorized 
tender him, and also the assurance their cordial support the 
administration its affairs, and all efforts extend the sphere its 
usefulness. should have addressed note this effect directly 
Dr. Pepper, but did not know what stage your negotiations with him 
had reached. The faculty are entirely united their desire that Dr. 
Pepper should come here should conclude will meet 
with hearty and cordial reception. 


Very truly yours, 
Smith 


The following letter from Percival Bonney, Secretary 
the Board Trustees, giving Dr. Pepper official notification 
his appointment President Colby: 


Superior Court Judges Chambers 
Portland, Me., March 28, 1882 
Dear Sir: 


special meeting the Board Trustees Colby University 
held this city last evening, you were elected President the Univer- 
sity, receiving the vote every member attendance. 

sending this official notification beg tender personal con- 
gratulations and express the hope that the new relation may full 
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pleasure you conducive the prosperity the institution over 
which you are cordially invited preside. 
Very truly, 
Percival Bonney 
Secretary 


Another letter from Percival Bonney discusses salary and 
other financial matters relating the office president. 


Superior Court Judges Chambers 
Portland, Me., April 10, 1882 
Dear Sir: 
receipt your letter 3rd inst. and will make statement 
covering the three points named. 


the 2nd day July 1873, the salary the President was fixed 
“$2500 per annum and use house”. that time house had not 
been purchased but one was bought subsequently, the house occupied 
Dr. Champlin when you were Waterville. 

Dr. Robins has received this compensation during his period serv- 
ice the absence further action the Board the Treasurer will 
continue pay his successor the same. 


special action having been taken the Board, the salary will 
commence from the time your entrance upon the duties the Presi- 
dency. 

Messrs. Robins, Ricker, Prof. Smith were appointed committee 
make suitable arrangements for your inauguration, who presume, will 
wish the services occur Commencement the last week June 
from which time the salary will begin. 

action was taken allowance for the expenses moving. 

The special meeting continued session until nearly eleven o’clock, 
and many members were anxious East train leaving here 
11:15. The Chairman Gov. Coburn was sick impatient his 
hotel. The matter was reached only that late hour, and was sug- 
gested that could attended the annual meeting Commence- 
ment. The members scattered, those going East having barely time 
catch the train. 

have doubt the allowance will made Commencement. 


referring the recorder, find that the sum $500 was allowed 
Dr. Robins defray expenses removal. 


Very truly, 
Percival Bonney 


Among letters congratulation this one from Gardner 
Colby, son Gardner Colby, the man for whom the college 
was named. 
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Harding, Colby Co. 
New York, April 21, 1882 


Dear Sir: 

find your card upon desk and presume you have called 
some time when was absent. great pleasure for know 
that you have decided take hold Colby University. needs just 
such man you are, and have question whatever that you will 
make success your relation. There has good work been done there, 
but much remains done. know had father lived there 
man would have succeed Dr. Robins yourself. shall personally 
glad all can aid you promoting your work there and 
sure with God’s blessing there grand future for the college 
under your administration. 

Very truly yours, 


Gardner Colby 


Another interesting letter appearing the second volume 
the scrapbook from Maine’s great Civil War hero, General 
Joshua Chamberlain, then President Bowdoin College. 
was written just before left Brunswick undergo further 
treatment for serious wounds sustained the Battle Peters- 
burg 


Dear President: 


Don’t fear you see that away for surgical treatment 

find myself worked down rather critical edge, wounds, 
both cause and object good deal wear tear the nervous 
system, have taken form which requires immediate attention. The 
result may make better than before. hope for the best. 

The knife, you know turned from its deadly uses great de- 
liverer. The swords beaten into the pruning-hook. 

shall turn out not well for any further work the world, 
shall have content myself with leaving all best work undone and 
best thought unknown rejoice see others carrying forward all 
worthy enterprises which have ever felt deep sympathy. 

Your coming Maine and the college has been bright and hope- 
ful thought for me. still trust enjoying your companionship. 
spared, will with you April. 


Brunswick, March 10, 


Sincerely yours, 
Chamberlain 


Willard Wallace, The Soul the Lion; biography Joshua Cham- 
berlain (New York, 1960), 325. graphy Cham 
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General Chamberlain was unable keep his April appoint- 
ment address the Colby students because his weakened 
physical condition which ultimately led his resignation 
President Bowdoin September 1883. 

The following letters are worthy note because they concern 
Governor Long’s commencement oration that discussed the 
first article this issue: 


March 1883 
dear Mr. President: 

owe you apology for not sooner replying your invitation 
Dec. last give the annual oration Commencement Waterville next 
summer. But was handed Mr. Fitz just the close official 
tour the confusion inauguration day and was laid aside and not till 
this week return from six weeks absence and receiving letter 
from Mr. Drummond has again been called attention. regret 
very much that you have been put this neglect, tho’ trust meantime 
that you have found some other and more capable orator. will you 
please advise me. should glad serve you; but there some un- 
certainty about whereabouts next summer, and you have secured 
someone else you will have suffered loss, and shall congratulate 
you. 

Very truly yours, 
John Long 
And five days later, March 


Dear Sir: 

Your kind reply hand and shall endeavor comply with your re- 
quest. take short oration better than long one and shall 
glad receive from you any suggestions concerning the time and ar- 
rangements. make charge. 

Very truly yours, 
John Long 


The foregoing sampling the important documents con- 
tained the scrapbook relating the history the college and 
President Pepper’s career. Colby prospered during the seven 
years that held office. The scope and efficiency the aca- 
demic departments increased and the endowment was aug- 
mented the large bequest Abner Coburn, former Gover- 
nor Maine.* Renewed interest the sciences came with the 
building the Shannon Observatory and Physical Laboratory 
1889, and the appointment the faculty scientist na- 
tional reputation the person William Rogers. 


Edwin Carey Whittemore, Colby College 1820-1925 (Waterville, 1927), 116. 
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When ill health forced Dr. Pepper resign the presidency 
1889, did not sever his ties with Colby. Three years later, 
returned the college and resumed active work Professor 
Biblical Literature. held this position until 1900, when 
retired from teaching order devote his full time writing 
for religious magazines and newspapers. 


THE CHRONICLE AND THE CHEERFUL PIRATE 
DONALD WILLIAMS 


curious little sequel the history Colby’s Liber 
Chronicarum, related Morris Schertz CoLBy LIBRARY 
QUARTERLY March 1960. Recent correspondence from Miss 
Ellen Shaffer (author The Nuremburg Chronicle, Los Ange- 
les, 1950) has unwittingly suggested brief commentary which 
may some interest readers this periodical. 

his splendid account Colby’s incunabula, Mr. Schertz 
described the Nuremburg Chronicle 1493. The ubiquitous 
Chronicle must have been seller” the last decade 
the 15th century. referring the first (Latin) edition the 
1493 Chronicle, Winship has said, “it must fairly claim 
the most widely known edition book all con- 
sidered it, even 1940, the most common 15th century 
publication have America. 

The Chronicle most familiar the first edition 1493, 
copy which Colby’s Edwin Arlington Robinson Room, 
but the book was reprinted both with and without authoriza- 
tion. After the two 1493 Nuremburg printings, Latin and 
German, respectively, the Chronicle was pirated three sep- 
arate editions Johann Schonsperger Augsburg. According 
Miss Shaffer, was cheerful pirate who was 
rather good this activity also pirated the Hortus Sani- 
Stillwell authority for citing Schonsperger’s pirated 


George Winship, Printing the 15th Century (Philadelphia, 1940), 64. 
Ellen Shaffer personal letter, October 1960. 
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German edition 1496 284), Latin edition 1497 
282), and another German edition 1500 

The 1497 Chronicle appears first glance smaller 
version the original. There the same profusion wood- 
cuts but they are different artists than those the 1493 
book, the art work being much inferior the Augsburg editions. 
quite unlikely that Schonsperger had access Koberger’s 
cuts. Neither could the 1493 woodcuts have been used the 
smaller format 1497. Schonsperger went two columns and 
used gothic-like face. was not quite the pure heavy black- 
letter true gothic, but was very slightly more slender cur- 
sive, but certainly more gothic than anything else. 

contrast with the Germanic proportions Colby’s first 
edition, the author’s copy the 1497 edition measures approxi- 
mately 12”, although rebinding may have cost the book 
some page size. This copy contains well over 1800 woodcuts, 
which about 100 are cities. There double-page map 
Germany and half-page map the world. has 366 leaves, 
including the Register. So, reality quite different physical 
book all respects from the original Koberger printing 1493 
described Schertz. 

Schonsperger his colophon acknowledges the “piracy,” giv- 
ing the place and year printing. was already famous 
printer Augsburg, and early the 16th century was con- 
nected with Emperor Maximilian for whom printed 
prayer book. Koberger, meanwhile, after brilliant career 
another the truly great printers and booksellers the 15th 
century, became pubiisher only about the turn the cen- 
tury.* 

Piracy was apparently commonplace that stirring first half- 
century printing. With all due respect the titan Koberger, 
Schonsperger cheerful pirate leaves with something 
debt for his contribution the spread learning the late 15th 
century, and his three pirated reprints attest the popularity 
the important book the Colby collection. 


Stillwell, Incunabula American Libraries (New York, 1940), 452, 


Peddie, Printing, Short History the Art (London, 1927), 18. 
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UNPUBLISHED HARDY LETTER MILLAY 


JOHN PATTON 


The King’s Henchman was published February 
1927, Harpers, Edna St. Vincent Millay sent copy 
Thomas Hardy Max Gate. can assume, from the evi- 
dence the letter that this the same copy which was 
exhibited the Colby College Library its Hardy exhibition 
1940. According the catalogue this exhibition the book 
was “No. eight copies for private distribution.” This copy 
was actually one 158 copies limited edition Tuscany 
hand-made paper, eight which were reserved for private dis- 
tribution the author. Millay inscribed the book follows: 
“To Thomas Hardy, with the admiration and love many 
years. Edna St. Vincent Millay. Austerlitz, New York, Febru- 
ary 

Within few weeks Hardy replied from Max Gate, acknowl- 
edging the gift and commenting upon it: 


April: 1927 


Dear Miss Millay: 

found myself one morning possession your beautiful gift 
“The King’s Henchman”, had been young man instead 
old man should have read straight off written you forthwith. 
But age makes laggards, what would have done somewhat 
later, but less heartily. 

opinion, from reading, play meant for acting, not worth 
much, not attempt write one: indeed have not formed one. 
have simply let you carry back those old times outshadowed, 
enjoyed the experience. 

think that was among the early readers this side the Atlantic 
struck your lyrics: not sure that not like you better 
that form than the dramatic. But you like exercising your hand 
mean fair hand drama suppose you must. Believe 


Sincerely yours 
Thomas Hardy 


The letter was brought attention Norma Millay Ellis, the 

sister and literary executor, who kindly gave permission use it. Per- 

publish the letter was granted Irene Cooper Willis and Lloyd’s 

The book Item No. 100 Century Thomas Hardy; Catalogue 

Centennial Colby College Library (Waterville, Maine, 1940). 
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Hardy’s modest disclaimer over judging the play provides 
interesting contrast the high critical and popular acclaim 
which greeted its publication this country. The book was 
put into fourth edition within twenty days after its initial ap- 
pearance. Notices this effect appeared many places, e.g., 
the New York Evening Post March 1927, and the New 
York Times and New York Telegram March The almost 
phenomenal demand for the book was widely reported the 
time too, as, for instance, the Toledo News Bee March 
and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch March among numerous 
others. 

The genuine interest Hardy Millay evidenced an- 
other item the Colby catalogue, copy The Lamp and 
The Bell which presumably purchased for 
more, letter Millay 1932 Sydney Cockerell states that 
Hardy spoke him Millay’s poetry with degree ap- 
proval which found uncommon for That Hardy 
intended both The Lamp and The Bell and The King’s Hench- 
man permanent additions his private library borne 
out the presence his bookplate both books. 

New York, Harpers, 1923; Item No. the Centennial catalogue, with 


the notation which quotes Hardy letter Amy Lowell referring Millay 
1923 “most promising” one the younger poets. 
Letter Millay’s files, dated January 14, 1932, from Cambridge, where 


Cockerell was Director the Fitzwilliam Museum. one time was ex- 
ecutor for Hardy himself. 
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Editor’s 


Who’s Who: James Humphry III familiar many our 
readers former Librarian Colby College and author 
numerous articles and bibliographical notes CLQ. now 
Chief Librarian the Metropolitan Museum Art New 
York City but has lost none his rapport with our cantanker- 
ous regional heroes. 


Donald Williams Kensington, Maryland, has consistent- 
added Colby’s small store incunabula over the years, 
his latest benefactions being sheet from the Postilla Super 
Totam Bibliam (Rome, 1471) Nicolaus Lyra and frag- 
mentary but welcome copy St. Bernard Clairvoux’s Ser- 
mones Super Cantica Canticorum (Pavia, 1482). Mr. Williams’ 
passion for early printed music has also redounded Colby’s 
gain. 


John Patton has taught English and Speech the University 
Colorado, Russell Sage and Villanova colleges, and as- 
sumes assistant professorship Albright College the fall. 
cousin the Millays, completing doctoral dissertation 
the verse plays Edna. feels that “the Hardy letter helps 
correct the popular but mistaken picture Millay kind 
feminine poet-laureate the flapper age.” And does. 


Space Race: Lack space compels constantly forego 
pleasure supreme that acknowledging the gifts that flow 
through the doors the Robinson Room and join their peers 
among the collections first editions, letters and manuscripts. 
While most our donors would out preference languish 
obscurity, find the better part gratitude avouch their 
generosities. Among those who have enriched our holdings 
recently are: Patrick Ferry Valhalla, New York, with some 
four hundred Willa Cather books and periodical appearances; 
Seelye Bixler Jaffrey, New Hampshire, with over thou- 
sand pieces correspondence which passed among the mem- 
bers the distaff side the Henry and William James family; 
Frederick Bonsal Saugus, Massachusetts, with continuum 
Thomas Bird Mosher imprints; Mrs. Grace Martin Still- 
water, Oklahoma, with many letters and inscribed first editions 
Laurence Housman; but, alas, there goes space 
again! 


COLBY LIBRARY ASSOCIATES 


Founded 1935 


The object this organization increase the resources the 
College Library securing gifts and providing funds for the 
purchase books, and other materials which the Library 
could not otherwise acquire. 


Membership open anyone annual subscription five dol- 
lars more (undergraduates, fifty cents; graduates the College dur- 
ing the first five years after graduation, one dollar), equivalent 
gift books other materials needed the Library. Members are 
invited renew their memberships without special reminder any 
date after July the beginning the fiscal year. 


All members receive copies the QUARTERLY and 
notification the meetings the society. 


Officers for 1960-1961 are: 
Founder: Frederick Pottle, Yale University. 
President: Alfred Chapman. 
Vice-President: Archibald Allen. 
Student Vice-Presidents: Ann Tracy, Daniel Traister, 
Secretary-Treasurer: John McKenna. 


Committee Book Purchases: Archille Biron (term expires 1961); 
Albert Mavrinac (term expires 1962); and (ex officiis) the President, 
the Vice-President, and the Secretary. 


Curator Rare Books and Manuscripts: Richard Cary. 
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from COLBY COLLEGE PRESS 


SEEKS ANSWER, edited Professor John 
Clark, volume essays which gives some significant 
answers questions the good life, the good society, world 
peace, religion, and psychology and science relation 
religion. These papers were all presented the students 
Colby College the Ingraham Lecture Series, organized 
provide searching expositions and discussions topics areas 
chosen the students themselves. 


Sixteen scholars widely recognized outstandingly able 
demonstrate advanced and creative thought these problems 
are included: 

Brand Paul Tillich 

John Macmurray John Bennett 
Paul Schilpp Dana Farnsworth 
Gregory Vlastos Edwin Aubrey 
Harold Larrabee Raphael Demos 
John Noss Theodore Greene 
Gordon Allport Scott Buchanan 

Seelye Bixler Albert Martin 


have held the Gifford Lectureship. 


Recommended for students, organizations, churches, 
parents, philosophers, theologians and teachers. 


346 pp. $5.00 


Copies may obtained from: 


COLBY COLLEGE PRESS 
WATERVILLE 
MAINE 
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